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AN ADDRESS 


Delivered before the members of Eagle Lodge, No. 71, 
my ee of St. John the Evangelist, at 
Hillsborough, N. C. 


BY HON. FREDERICK NASH. 

Time, brethren, on its silent but resistless current, 
hath brought us to the close of another masonic year. 
It is now twelve months since last we met together in 
honor of our patron Saiat. Duriag that period, how 
many of out fellow beings, then in health and in strength 
have passed from time to eternity! how many commu- 
nities been deprived of valuable members! and yet our 
little band has been preserved entire ; the destroying 
angel, at the command of Him in whase hands are the 
issues of life and death, hath passed us by; we have 
not been called on to mourn the loss of any brother. 
All who assembled with us then, are present with us 
now, but such as are absent on their necessary busi- 
ness. {t behooves us, as masons and as men, to look 
with adoring gratitude to the Giver of all goed, for his 
special mercy vouchsafed us, and to implore guidance 
his blessing and protection, for the year to come.— 
When this Lodge shall again assemble in honor of 
St. John the Evangelist, brethren, shall we all be pre- 
sent? Whe can answer the question? Known unto 
God alone are times and seasons appointed unto the 
sons of men. Let us, brethren, humbly pray for grace 
to enable us to live as those who know they must die ; 
to live as those who know that when these bodies shall 
moulder in the grave, our spirits must ascend to God 
who gave them, there to be judged of the deeds that 
have been done in the body. Let us pray to be ena- 
bled to live the life of the christian, that we may die 
the death of the righteous, : ; 

In accepting the appointment with which you have 
honored me, of addressing you this evening, it was not 
with any expectation that | should add any thing to 
your knowledge of our ancient craft, or to the interest 
of the meeting. My advance in Masonry is too limit- 
ed, my acquaintance with its mysteries too superficial, 
to justify me in the hope of saying to you any thing 
new, or of placing the subject in any more interesting 
attitude than it now occupies in the miads of each one 
o’you. ButI am a mason; aad the same principle 
which has brought you together, has placed me here 
—obedience to the call of the Lodge ; a call which no 
true mason can disregard, without a sufficient excuse. 
While, therefore, I address myself to my duty, let me 
ask the kind indulgence of all; aad if, brethren, you 
who are farther advanced and more deeply versed in 
our rites and ceremonies, shall detect errors and mis- 
takes, remember that, to me, the doors of the inner 
chambers are as effectually closed, as to him who has 
never stood within the vestibule of our venerable edi- 
fice ; that to me their mysteries are as unknown, as to 
him for whom a brother has never vouched. — 

My purpose, brethren, in this discourse, is to ask 
your attention for a few brief moments to the origin of 
Masonry—its design and effect, and its present situa- 
tion. The first subject of inquiry, is more a matter of 


autiquarian research, than of iaterest or utility ; for; 
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whether we draw our origin from the moment when 
the Almighty first called this globe into existence ; or, 
from that in which the builders of Solomon's temple, 
having completed their work, were about to disperse 
into the various nations from which they were drawa ; 
or from the period whea, from authentic record, we 
know of its existence in England, as a body separate, 
and peculiar to itself;—sufficient time will have pass- 
ed over Masonry to have clothed her with all that is 
venerable and sacred in age. I have selected the lat- 
ter epoch, brethren ; which historians tell us was in 
the six hundred and seveaty-fourth year of the chris- 
tian era ;—not because the moral or operative princi- 
ples of Masonry were then called into existence; for 
the former are in their nature eternal, and the latter 
co-existent with the wants of man. Harmony, order, 

eauty, were with the great I Am before the morning 
stars sung for joy; temperance, fortitude, truth, jus- 
tice, lie at the foundation of God’s moral government; 
and these constitute the moral principles of Masonry; 
and operative masonry came into existence with the 
first feeble efforts made by fallen man to protect him- 
self from the inclemency of the seasons. But 1 se- 
lect it, because it furnishes us with the first recorded 
evidence of the embodying of Masonry into Lodges, 
and of the brethien approprialing to themselves the 
high aad honorable title of Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons. Before that period, the history of Masonry, as 
a distinctive community, like the history of ancient na- 
tions, is involved in darkness and obscurity, an4 we are 








foundation of our institution. Tobe a good Mason, 
is to be a good maa; and can that man be a good man 
who denies the Being who made him, and to whom 
he owes every blessiag and every comfort of life? who. 
refuses obedience to His hely commandments ? That 
this recognition of a divine existence, the Creator and 
Preserver of all things, is the corner stone of Mason- 
ry, I refer you to your boeks of discipline, which are, 
or ought to be, in the hands of every Mason. That 
we acknowledge Him as our Lord and Muster, I refer 
you that all-seeing eye emblazoned upon the standard 
of our order; that we acknowledge His laws as our 
fundameatal principles, { refer you to the Holy Bible, 
which lies before you. Brethren, dare any of you 
rise and say that His word, is not the rule of our ac- 
tion? Ifso, why place it there, ia our very midst 7— 
Why make it the test of our admission here? Why 
parade it in our public services? It is an idle mock- 
ery all, if it be not, as we profess it is, the man of our 
counsel. But Masonry, brethren, is not intended to 
be an idle speculation ; ner does it deal alone in spec- 
ulation. It is an active principle, and has for its ob- 
ject the good of our fellow-man. This brings me to 
Masonry as an operative society. When man pro- 
ceeded from the hands of his Maker, he was pure and 
upright, for he was in the image ef Him who made 
him, in ali moral virtue. Our first parents were, 


“ Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall, 
God-like erect, with native honor clad; 








indebted for all our knowledge of it to tradition and 
conjecture. Since then, its history has become a 
portion of the history of the world ; its march has been 
onward; and wherever civilization has plaated her 
standard, Masonry has erected her temples, and gath- 
ered within ber bosom the faithful and thetrue. From 
the year 674, the history of Masonic Lodges is identi- 
fied with that of the country ; from thence they spread 
into the contineat of Europe, and inthe year 1733 
were transplanted intothiscountry. Fornearly twelve 
hundred years, then, we have an unbroken record of 
the history of Masonic Lodges; period sufficiently 
long to satisfy the most antiquarian appetite —a period 
of sufficient duration to test their value and durability. 
During this long period, what changes have visited the 
nations of this earth! What convulsions and revola- 
tions have its institutions undergone! Yet Masoury 
has remained thesame, While mutability is inscribed 
upon every other earthly institution, the fiat of Esto 
perpetua seems to be inscribed upon every pillar of 
her proud edifice. What then, brethren, is the object 
and tendency of this venerable institution? Is it, that 
we may meet together and passa few hours in un- 
meaning ceremonies? Isit, that we may meet togeth- 
er and practise mysteries and,enjoy orgies, dangerous 
to the community and damning to ourselves? Are we, 
indeed and in trath, a band of lying hypocrites, hold- 
ing out the world the. profession of every virtue, aad 
in secret practising every vice? a ‘ painted sepulchre, 
beautiful without, but within fall of dead men’s bones?” 
No; such never was true and genuine Masonry, and 
such it is not now. Its foundations are laid deep in 
the noblest virtues of the human heart—love to God 
and love to man. No man can bea Mason in spirit 
and in truth, who denies the existence and being of 
God. Here no atheist bas right of eatrance; and if 








‘be find admission, it is with falsehood on his lips—for 


In naked maje ty seem’d lerds ofall: 
And worthy seem’d ; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone, 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure.” 


Happy state uf primeval ianecence! The earth spon- 
taneous brought forth her richest fruits ; and unvexed 
by change of season, all was one bright spring ! 


“ The birds their quire opply ; airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, while universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, a 
Led on the eternal Spring*” 

; not destined long 


Spring, eternal as Jehovah willed it 
to continue. The spoiler came, 


. ~ 

“ And his words, replete with guile, 
Into her heart too easy entranee won: 

——her rash hand, in evil hour, 
Forth reaching to the truit, she pluck’d she eat! 
Earth felt the wound; and Nature frem her set, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe, 
That all was lost.’ 


Then passed the curse uponearth and man! “And 
unto Adam he said, because thou hast harkened unto 
the voice of thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree which 
I commanded thee, saying, Thou shalt not eat of it, 
cursed is the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life; thorns also and this- 
tles shall it briag forth to thee; and thou shalt eat 
the herb of the field; In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground ; for 
out of it wast thou taken: for dust thou art and unto 
dust shalt thon return.” 

Our first parents kept not their first estate ; but fell, 
and in their fall entailed upon their posterity all the 
long train of temporal evils to which we are heirs— 
want, suffering, sickness, death. Exposed to the va- 
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riations and inclemencies of the seasons, he soon found 
it necessary to provide himself with a covert from 
them. ‘To the caves. of the mountains he, in all like- 
lihood, first resorted ; but as he increased in aumber, 
and spread into the plains, his own ingenuity was call- 
ed into action ;—itwas necessary his own hands should 
provide for } teétiog ftom the rain and the biting 
frost. And here, brethtea, we find the first indication. 
of operative Masonry ; and we claim for it an origin 
coeval with the existence of man in his fallen state.— 
Let it be remembered, that geometry and masonry, 
signify the same thing. Andavhat isgeometry? ‘It 
is that science which treats ef the powers and preper- 
ties of magnitudes in geperal, wheré length, breadth, 
and thickness are considered, from a point to a line, 
from a tine to a iesy-and from a superficies to 
a solid. 1 is, in fine, the foundation orf architecture. 
and the root of the mathematics.” If, then, Masonry 
be the sime with geometry, it is the foundation of ar- 
chitecture, and the root of the mathematics; and we 
at.once perceive its vast importance to the-comfort of 
mankind. We tha; lay Masonry at the foundation ot 
society. The. wandering savage has. his wigwany, aad 
the prince bis palace ; but each is indebted to the same 
science for the comfort afforded. ‘That Masons were 
originally working men, operatives, is proved by our 
implements of work and. our formalas ; by the origin 
claimed for us, from the operative Masons engaged in 
the building of Solomon's temple; from the early his- 
tory of the Masonic: Lodges in Englind. 
too, sheds. her light upon the subject. In the first 
stages of man’s existence, each depended on himself 
for the supply of his wants. ‘The food that nourished 
his Lody, the clothes that covered his nakedness, and 
ihe rade hat that protected him from the.cold and the 
heat, were alk the fruus of his own labor. In pr 


2eS3 
of time it was found that a division of labor woutn 


crease his comforts. [vence sprung the different tries 
or arts, as separate and distinct pursuits ; and amung 
others, that of architecture. And to the same princi- 
ple, the necessity of the division of labor, is to be 
traced the existence of every trade now known among 
men. When this took place, architecture made a 
more rapid! progress than any other, perhaps for the 
reason that noe other contributed more to the com- 
fort of man, or ministers richer to his pride and vani- 
ty. In looking back through the history of our spe- 
cies, nothing excites our astonishment more than the 
account given us of the splendid‘and stupendous mon- 
uments of this art in the earlier ages. The Temple 
of Solomon, the Pyramids.of Egypt ; the rninsof Bab- 
ylon, of Persepolis, of Belbec, of Edom, of Palmyra, 
the queen of the desert: to them, in magnificence, in 
extent. in splendor, what were the temples of Greece 
and Rome, or the century in w' ich we line? The 
play-thing of children, the productions of apprentices. 
Let it be remembered; that architecture is indebted 
for all her triumphs to geometry, and that geometry 
is Masonry, and we perceive at once how large a debt 
of gratit the world.owes to the principles of our 
noble art." We have no authentic record, which has 
come within my researches, showing that Masons, pri- 
orto the year 640, combined together in lodges, as 
now constituted. That they acted in union prior to 
that time, is more than likely; for they were too sa- 
gacious not to have Rcugnized, at an early: period, the 
principle that union is strength. By Dr. Henry, a 
celebrated writer on the subject, the introduction of 
Free-Mason’s s: ciety into Britain is ‘attributed to 





don, one.of the mst splendid and costly edifices of 
modern times, Inigo Jones, who was an architect. 
was inferior to. fo one wh6 has succeeded him. Un- 
der the directions of this aceamplised architect, nee 
nificent structureswetewraised ; and among others, 
thet ueting Hole at Whiteh: 
his.originalplau. He rand Master of the Lodge, 
aad so continued until the year 1631, ‘The next in 
successivn to Inigo Jones, was*Sir Christopher Wren 
who in the reign of Charles IT., was one-of the prin- 
cipal officers of the Lodge; the Duke of St. Albans, 
one of the most enlightened men of the age, being G. 
Master.. In 1685, Sir Christopher Wren was chosen 
Grand. Master, and agaib in 1698, and-so continued to 
1702. This, brethren, as to the eminent architects 
who have labored with-us. That the foregoing view 
is-correct in principle, is farther proved by the fact, 
that, in England, all the writers upon Masonry agree 
that the craft flourished or laingui-hed‘as the country 
was at peace with itself or at war. During the bloody 
wars of the white and the red rose—and those of the 
revolution, which converted. England into a Repoblic 
governed hy adictator, masonry languished; bat no 
sooner was peace restored, than in each instance it re- 
vived. It is further demonstraied by the remarkable 
fact, that in the reign of Henry VL., an act of Parlia- 
| ment was passed against the meeting of the Chapters 
|and congregations of masons, because, it was said, that 
by such meetings. * the good course and effect of the 





Reason, jstatutes.of laborers were openly violated and broken, in 


|subversion of the law and to the great damage of all 
the commons.” This was the original design of op- 
erative masonry ; and thoughm:ny persons, from:time 
to time, who were not operative masons, had-been ad- 
{mitted into the Lodges, they were individuals emin- 
‘ent for their mental endowments of from their:sta- 
tion in lifey Nor were the Lodges thrown open to all 
who might apply until the reign of Queen-Ann ; when 
in consequence of the low state of the Lodges, and 
the mechanic arts, it was resolved ‘that the privileg- 
es of masonry should no boncer confined to operative 
masons, but that people of all professions should be 
admitted.to participate in them, provided they were 
approved and regularly initiated the order.” Bat the 
admission.of others into the Lodges besides operative 
masons was to be expected. Geometry is one of the 
sciences, and lies-at the foundatien not alone of archi- 
tecture, but also that of-every other mechanic art. It 
is intimately*connected. with Astronomy ; and to it the 
general at the head of his army, the engineer in the 
field, the geographer with his maps, ts indebted for 
every st-p he takes. The study of this science, then, 
naturally leads to that of every kiadred-one ; »nd while 
by them the mason was led ** from nature up to na 
ture’s God,” he discovered they were but the hand- 
maid to those moral virtues, without ‘which learning 
but makes the possessor a moredangerous man. The 
sphere of masonry became enlarged, and instead of 
confining itself to removing temporal wants, and con- 
tributing to the tersporal comfoxts of man, it extended 
its views to. him-as a moral agent, 7nd sought to make 
him a better member of society, by impressing upon 
him those virtues which are necessary to his own h ip- 
piness and to thatof all around him. Whatever is 
beautiful in morals, is tanght in her schools, aud ex- 
acted of her members. 

Such, brethren, is masonry. Lofty and sublime in 
her views; kind and benevolent in her actions; the 
best good of man her aim, the cultivation of his heart 








the difficulty of procuring a sufficient number of work- 
men to build the multitude of monasteries, churches. | 
and other religious edifices, which the superst.tion of | 
those ages prompted the people to raise.” And the} 
first charter for holding a general council by the Ma- 
gous. was obtained by the celebrated Albinus, afier- | 
wards canonized as St. Alban, being the first christian | 
martyr in Britain, from Carausius, the British mo-! 
narch. “hat operative masvary lay at the foundation} 
of our institution, I am justified in asserting, not only | 
from what I haye already stated, but from the addi | 


|her means; order, harmony, beauty, the labor of her 


hands; temperance, fortitude, truth, justice, the 
brighest jewels in her crown. But, my brethren, let 
me impress it upon you, that sublime and benevolent 
as our noble institution is, she professes not to have 
the power to carry man safely to the haven of his rest: 
she claims only. to be the handmaidof Him who alone 
can give life and immortality. It has been charged 
upon masonry, that it fosters infidelity and atheis:n, 
and books have been written to prove it. Is it true? 
If so, dowa with her bulwarks, scatter their fragments 


tional fact, that from the period of its establishmeat in| to the winds of the he vens. let the ploughshare pass 
Great Britain, the most celebrated architects of the| over her, and let no memorial of her remain to show 


times were members and officers of the Lodges. 


I| where existed the enemy of God and man. 
will enumerate a few of them. The first upon the list | peat, is it true ? 
is Sir Thomas Gresham, who, though a merchant.| his art. will answer No! 
was deeply imbued with the love of architecture, and| without a pretence for the charge. 


But I re- 
Every true mason, who understands 
But the wortd has not been 
E «rly in the sev- 


hall, only a part of! 








under whose patronage, in the reign of Elizabeth, was|enteenth century, a sect arose in the middle of Eu 
erected by the fraternity the Royal Exchange of Lon-| rope, who were called [lumines. Their object was 


to subvert the established order of things, as they then 
existed in church and state.” Their leaders were infi- 
pele and atheists; obliged to conceal their objects, un- 
til they could propagate their doctrines sufficiently 
wide to secure success. they established clubs, which 
were called masonic lodges; bat they were not so.— 
Tn these clots rites The most horrible were practised, 
dovetrines the most disurganizing taught, religion was 
made a jest, and morality a bye-word. Under their 
influence. Jacobin France proclaimed there was no 
God, and upon their cemetries caused to be engraved, 
* death is an eternal sleep.” Altars were erected to 
the goddess of Reagun, and a_ haglet paraded through 
the streets of Paris as the: object of their worship.— 
France became a moral volcano, and poured: over the 
vest-of Europe the scorching lava-of her atheism, im-+ 
piety and immorality. Were these theeffects of ma- 
sonry? As well might the wild and savage persecu- 
tions of the middle ages of “thie christian church, be 
charged upon Him. whose spirit was love ; as well 
might the faggot and ‘the stake be charged upon that 
divine religion which proclaims * peace on earth and 
good will to man.” Ard, now, brethren, let me ask, 
what is the present’situation and condition of masonry 
and of the masonic lodges? ! cannot be denied that 
a great prejudice exists in the public mind against uss 
Why is this?) It was-not so in times gone by. I[s-it 
chargeable to the principle of masonry, or to the-can- 
‘duct of masons? Are we carrying out, by our exam- 
ple, the precepts we teach? Brethren, [ appeal to 
you. Do we wish to honor our venerable institution, 
to see her rise from her ashes and put on her beauti- 
ful garments? let us be in our lives, what we profess 
to be in our lodges; let temperance, fortitude, truth 








and justice, mark the mason‘'s conduct. Brethrén, so 
mote it be. 
= $$, 


MISCELLANY. 





PREMATURE BURIAL. 


Dr. Chrichon, physician of the Grand Duke Nicho 
las, now Emperor of Russia, relates.a fact from his. 
own experience, illustrative of tite danger] of hasty 
interments. 


“A young girl,”’ says Dr. Crichton, “in the service 
of thie Princesse of « who had for some time kept 
her bed with a-nervous affection, at length to all ap- 
pearances, was. deprived of life. Her face had all the 
character of death, her body was perfectly cold, and 
every other symptom of death was manifested. She 
was removed into another room, «nd placed in a coffia. 
On the day fixed for her funeral, hymns, according to 
the custom of the country. were sung befure the door; 
but at the very moment when they were: going to nail 
d wn the coffin, a perspiration was seen upon her 
skin, and in a few minutes it was sueceeded by a con- 
vulsive motion in the hands and feet. laa few mo- 
ments she opened her eves and uttered a piereing 
scream. The faculty were instantly called in, and in 
the space of a few days her health was completely re- 
estabiished. ‘The account which she gave of her sit- 
uation is extremely curious. | She said she appeared 
to dream she wasdead, but, was.sensible of every thing 
that was passing around her, and distinctly heard her 
friends bewailing her death; she felt them envelope 
her in the shrowd, and place her in the coffin This 
sensation gave her extreme agony, and she attempted? 
in vain to move her arms, to open her eyes, or to 
speak. The agony of her miad was at its heizht 
when she . eard the funeral hymna, aad found that they 
were abont to nail down the lid of the coffin. The 
horror of being buried alive gave new impul-e to her 
mind, which resumed its power over its corporeal or- 
ganization. and produced effects which excited the 
notiv-e of those who were about to carry her to a pre- 
mature grave.” 





A NEW BAROMETER. 

Obsevations on a leech, by a gentleman in England 
who kept one several years, for the purpose of a wea- 
ther class. A phial of water, containing.a leech, was 
heptintbe lower frame of a chamber wind .w sash, so- 
that, when [ looked in the morning, L could know 
what would be the weather on the following day. 
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———— 

If the weather prove serene and beautiful, the leech- 
es lie motionless at the bottem of the glass, and rolled 
together in a spirial form. 

if it rain before. or after noon, it is found crept up 
te the top of its lodging, and there remains till the 
weather is settled. 

If we are to have wind, the poor prisoner gallops 
through its 4impid habitation with amazing swiftness, 
and seldom fests till it begins to blow hard. — 

Ifa remarkable storm of thunder and rain is to suc- 
ceed, for some days before, it lodges almost continu- 
ally without the -water, and discovers uneasiness in 
violeat thiows and convulsive motions 

In the frest, as ia clear weather, it lies at the bot- 
tem—and in snow, asin rainy weather, it pitches its 
dwelling upon the very mouth of the phial. 

The leech was kept in an eight ounce phial, about 
three-fourths filled with water. Inthe summer the 
water was changed ence a week, and inthe winter 
once a fortnight.—London Casket. 





THE EFFECTS OF FRIGHT. 
My hair is gray, bat not with years. 


We have heard of many instances, wherein fright, 
Rt is said, has produced very strange effects upon the 
human system. The following account we give, upon 
the authority of a highly respectable medical gentle- 
man, resident in London. 

At the time of the funeral of his late Royal High- 
ness, the Duke of York, a gentleman well known tor 
his antiquarian researches, whose name we withhold, 
descended into the Royal cemetry at Windsor, after 


Byron. 


partes, aud ona small scale proved by Mr. Shaw of 


perished bitterly, with their tasks unfinished, under 
corroding woes! Some in utter famine, like Otway ; 
somne ia dark insanity, like Cowper and Collins ; some, 
like Chatterton, have sought eut a more stern quiet- 
us, and turning their indigeant steps away from a world 
which retused them welcome, have taken refage in 
that strong fortress, where poverty, aud cold neglect, 
and the * thovsaad natural shocks which flesh is ‘heir 
to,” could aot reach them any more.—Carlisle’s Life 
of Schiiler. 


THE BREED OF SALMON. 


For some years Sir Francis Mackenzie of Gairloch, 
Bart., has been anxious to prevent that total destruc- 
tion of the salmon race which has been threatened, 
and in some cases actually accomplished ; but it is 
only this season that he has discovered a satisfactory 
remedy for the evil, and proved ‘that the salmon can 
be propagated to any extent artificiaHy, aud protected 
from the natural enemies of their youth as easily, and 
at a smaller expensethan is required for raising a breed 
of pheasants or other game. Sir Francis has at this 
moment a large sheal of young salmon fry, hatched 
during spring, 1 a pool prepared for the purpose, and 
ready at the proper age to inhabit their native river, 
the Ewe, from which the parent fish were taken. They 
are now oae and a-half to two inches long, and deci- 
dedly par ; thus confirming what has so often been as- 





Drumlanri», to whom belongs the credit of first sug- 
gesting a way of propagating our royal fish, though 
the possibility of doing it to an extent that could real-| 





ly prove valuable was always denied. Sir Francis 


the interment had taken place, and busily engaged him-. Mackenzie has, however, by perseverance and zeal in 
self in copying inscriptions from various coffins. — the cause, overcome the difficulty, and, it is heped, 
While thus engaged, and absorbed ia thought, he | will soon make known tu the public the details of his 


heard the door of the cemetry close with an appalling ‘interesting and valuable discovery.—Invera-ss Courier. 
sound !-—the taper fell from his hand, and he remained : 





petrified by the knowledge of his awfal situation, en- 
tombed with the dead Hehad not power to pick up 


the taper, which was soon extinguished by the noisome |G) j4, 


damp, and he imagined that the cemetry would not 
be re-opened until another Royal interment should 
take place; and that he must soon, from the effects of 
famine, be numbered withthe dead. He swooncd and 
lay insensible for some time. At length recovering 
himself, he rose upon his knees, placed his hands up- 
on a mouldering coffin, and to use his own words, 
“felt strength to pray.” A recollection then darted 
across kis mind, that he had heard the workmen say, 
that abeut noon they should re-visit the cemetry, and 


take away some plumes, &c. which they left there.--| 


This somewhat calmed his spirits. Soon after 12 0’- 
clock he heard the doors turn upon their grating hin- 


to the regions of day. 


a few hours. turaéd from dark black to gray, and soon jrious calamity can befall the empire. 


after to white, The pain which he felt in the scapula 
during the period of incarceration, he described to our 
informant to be dreadful. This is, perhaps, the best 
authenticated account upon record, of a man’s hair 
turning gray from fright. 











THE LITERARY CHARACTER. 


Literature is apt to form a dangerous and discon- 
tenting pursuit, even for an ameteur. But for him 
whose rank and worldly comforts depend on it, who 
does not live to write, but writes to live, its difficulties 
and perils are fearfully increased. Few spectacles are 
more afflicting than that of such a man, so gifted and 
so fated. so jostled and tossed to and fro in the rude 
bustle of life, the baffetings of which he is so little fit- 
ted to endure. Cherishing, it may be, the loftiest 
thouglits, and clogged with the meanest wi.nts ; of pure 
and holy purposes. yet ever driven from the straight 
path by the pressure of necessity or the impulse of 
passion ; thirsting for glory, and frequently in want of 
daily bread; liovering between the empyrean of his 
fancy and the squalid desert-of reality; cramped and 
foiled in his most strenuous exertions, dissatisfied with 
his best perfomances, disgusted with his fortune—this 
man of letters too often spends his weary days in con- 
flicts with obscure misery ; harassed, chagriaed, de- 
based or maddened—the victim at once of tragedy and 
farce—the last furlorn outpost in the war of mind a- 
gainst matter. Many are the noble souls that have 


) | Hang Hi, who was very friendly to the Christia:s, has 
ges, he called for assistance, and was soon conveyed | -omained uninjured. | 
His clothes were damp, and a| 


horrible dew hung upon his hair, that in the course of | 


{ 
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The Ravages.of the Yellow Fever.—In a charity 
sermon preached in New Orleans, by the Rev. Mr. 
Clapp, he said, ‘“* That he had resided twenty years, 
only wanting a few months, in New Orleans, and du- 
ring that time had witnessed IL epidemic yellow fever 
years, and two cholera—each epidemic carrying away 
to a sudden graye never less than three thousand hu- 
man beings, and efien five thousand. Within that 
twenty years, one hundred thousand human beings 
had found a grave in New Orleans, and of that im- 
mense host, twenty-five thousand were young men 
between the ages ef eightcen and twenty years ; each 
one the cépreseatative of a distant family, with whose 
fate that family was coanected, rising when he rose, 
and with his fall sinking hopeless and forever.” 





ANCIENT INK. 


Lamp black, or the black taken from burnt ivory, 
and soot from the furnaces wnd baths, according to 
Pliny and others, formed the basis of the ink used by 
eld writers. It has also been conjectured that the 
alaok liquor of the cuttle-fish was frequently employ- 
ed. Of whatever ingredients made, it is certain from 
chemical analysis, from. the blackness and solidity in 
the most ancient mafiascripts, and from an inkstand 
found at Herculaneum, ia which the ink appears like 
a thick oil, that the ink then was made much more o- 
paque, as well as encaustic, than what is used at pre- 
sent. Inks, red, purple and blue, aad also gold and 
silver inks, were much used---the red was made from 
vermillion, cinnabar and carmine ; the purple from the 
murez ; one sort of which, named the purple encaus- 
tic, was set apart for the emperors. Golden ink was 
used by the Greeks. much more than by the Romans. 
The marufaciure, both of it and of silver ink, was a 
distinct and extensive, as well as lucrative business in 
the middle ages; and ano‘her distinct business was 
that of inscribing the titles, capitals, as well as em- 











CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 
There are at present about 300,000 Christians in 
The greater part of them are indebted fur 


| Do:ninicans and sg ranciscans, and to a small number 
\of Italian priests. The whole number of priests, Eu- 
ropean and Chinese, does not exceed 300. Of semin- 
aries there are but few, and those few are little more 
than common scheols. ‘The Christians are not allow- 
jed to practise their religion publicly, but with their 
|private assemblies no interference takes place. The 
‘churches are but few in number. and those not capa 
|cious enough for their several congregations, and the 
|faithful are obliged to meet privately. Singular 
enough, a church erected at Pekin by the Emper r 


A notion kas long prevailed a-! 
mong the Pagiins of China, that as long as the cross 
|remains standing on the steeple of this church, no se- 

In Canton there 
jare between 8000 and 9000 Christians, whe in that 
city enjoy greater liberty than in any other part of 
ithe couatry. ,ln Macao, there are upwards 1000 
Catholics. 








ROYAL HISTORY. 

Henry LIT. lived with the softness and affectation of 
a coquette ; he slept with gloves of a particular leather 
to preserve the beauty of his hinds, that he ha! ren- 
dered fairer than those of all the females of his court; 
he put oa his face, a paste, prepared as a species of 
wash ; he was scrupuously exact as to the fineness of 
tis ornaments ; and wasso attached to such trifles that 
he one day drove the Duke of Espernon from his pre- 
sence, because he appeared without white pumps, and 
his coat badly buttoned. 





TRUE NOBIITY. 

Schiller the German Poet, had a patent of nobili- 
ty conferred upon him by the Emperor of Germany, 
which he never ased. Turning over a heap of papers 
one day, in the presence ef a friend, he came to his 
patent, aad showed it carelessly to his friend, with this 
observation, J suppose you did not know that I] was a 
noble ; and then buried it again in the mass of miscel- 
laneous papers in which it had long lain undisturbed. 
Schiller’s friend might have answered, after this ac- 
tion, “If I did not befure know you wére hoble, I 
know it now.” 





pastoral care to the Lazatists, but some likewise to the| 


phatic words, in colored and gold or silver inks. 





A Process to render Cloth and «ilk, water-proof.— 
The cloth or silk, mast be spread upon a woodea 
frame, and’ immersed, or soaked, with the following 
mixture: linseed oil, one pound, white lead, one ounce 
and a half; umber, one ounce, and a clove of garlic.. 
The whole of these ingredients must boil for twelve 
hours on a small fire; and when the composition is 
perfectly fit for use, the surface will put on the ap- 
pearance of skin. 

The cloth, after having been immersed in, or wash- 
ed with this composition, is to be hung up to dry, and 
when that iseffected to be rubbed withjpumice stone, - 
to render it smooth. It is then to be coated with an- 
other thick fluid, composed of linseed oil, one pound ; 
vitrious oxide of lead, one eunce; sulphate of zine, 
four drachms; and white lead, calcined till it has 
changed yellow, four ounces. ‘These must be previ- 
ously boiled together in an iron pot, until the material 
have the consistencejof paste ;ihe composition is then 
to be spread equally over the right side of the cloth ; 
the materials is then dried upon the fabric in a cham- 
ber, heated to forty or fifty degrees ; it is necessary 
to repeat the operation twice for silk, and the resuit 
will be the production of an oil skin cloth, which will 
be water-proof, and not rub or wash off. 





The Schooner Forest.—This vessel, which was lost . 
in the late gale, we learn from the Gloucester Tele- 
graph, was worth, with her outfits, $3000—no insu. 
rance. ‘The following ate the names of the unfortu- 
nate men who composed her crew: Stephen Rich, 
master; Asa L. Collins, Benj. Robinson, Robert S. 
/ Sawyer, Joseph Geerinig, Francis Williams, Abraham 
Ober, and John Adams. Her crew were industrious, 
enterprising and steady mea, all belonging to Glou- 
cester and nearly all of them having large families en- 
tirely dependent upon their daily earnings for sup- 
port. Thirty-one children have been left fatherless by 
this calamity! 





Movine Exoquexce.—That which drives people . 
out of doors. : 
The only true key to an ald toper’s heart is whis- 
key. 
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POPULAR TALES. 





From the London Metropolitan. 
HOW TO MAKE GOLD. 
BY EDIEN LOWTHER. 


Our London was then some few hundred years 
younger than itis now. When was then? Why, on 
a certain dull dusky evening, when a young stripling 
iu a velvet suit, and a diamond buckle in his eap, and 
shoes turned up at the toes, and with all the rest of 
the appendages of an exquisite of that century, turned 
into a certain antiquaed, grotesquely carved, low-front- 
ed shop, and bade them bring him a jewelled chain, 
much as if he had thought gems of no better worth 
than pebbles. 

Now it is very certain that those who think much 
of themselves are sure to make others take them at 
their own valutation; and thus it was, that whilst our 
gallant was most obsequiously being shown rubies, 
and pearls, and emeralds in their finest and fairest set- 
tiags, aad as humbly as though they were altogether 
unwasthy of his worthiness, a certain humble individ- 
ual, albeit a woman, who was standing in one corner 
of the shop, evidently valuing herself at the smallest 


in fact, any where, without being at all particular, so 
that she were out of her present corner in that jewel- 
ler’s shop. Feeling, however, that escape was im- 
possible, she began to consider what was the next best 
thing; and not being at all handy at subterfuge, or 
ready-witted at evasion, she made up her mind at 
once that the best thing, because it was the only one 
was to transact her business as expeditiously as might 
be, and then abscond ° out of that disagreeable corner 
as quickly as possible. On which most wise and mag- 
aanimous consideration and resolution, she forthwith 
proceeded to draw from her bosom a very antiquated, 
cumbrously-fashioned riog, and though the hand that 
held it out blushed rosy red to the very tips of its 
fingers, to present it to the jeweller, and in a low, hes- 
itating husky voice to stutter out—* What might 
"a be willing to—to—afford for that, Master Jewel- 
er?’ 

Master Jeweller took the ring, and of course: looked 
at it as though it were very trashy indeed, mere trump- 
ery, much as Rundell and Brydge might look on mo- 
saic gold, and exactly as all people look on the things 
which they are asked to buy, which is of course just 
in the very contrary way to that they put on when they 
mean to sell. 

**Good sooth, I believe me this ruby is awed,’ said 
the jeweller; ‘and as for the setting, it is altogether 
so marvellously bad that it must be melted down.— 
The fashion is execrable—autediluvian—as old Adam.’ 





amount possible in a very shabby brokerly sort of es- 
timation, was on the same rule hursied and ffurried, 
and shufited from one side to the other, proving be- 
yond adoubt that the master jeweller and, his ap- 
prentices. thought as little of her, as she did of her- 
self. 

Dear reader, take a hint. Value yourself up to 
your highest amount, and ethers will do so too.— 
Mind, I did not tell you to value yourself beyond it. 

The eye of his worship, our gallant, being perhaps 
somewhat dazzled by the sight of the jewels, had not 
rested upon the dim figure in the corner until, by an 
accidental movement, he suddenly discovered that 
this statue-like automaton piece of womakind bad a 
pair of eyes setin her head brighter, more radiant, 
more glorious, richer and rarer, than all jewels in 
Master Jeweller’s shop. 

Of course those who are wishing to. possess the best 
of everything immediately disregard'all inferior things. 
The diamonds were now no better than bits of glass, 
the emeralds dull stones, and the pearls nothing but 
the signs ot disease in vulgar. low-bred, eatable fish. 
The gallant had eyes for nothing but the possessor of | 
those brilliant gems, and he began to survey her with 
all his own. Howbeit those orbs flashed no more up- 
on him, the head was bent, and the whole attitude was 
impressed with the speaking expression of a seli de- 
gradation. Nothing could be more injurious to grace 
than this, for ease must ever be a part of grace. And 
then for dress! what daughter of Eve ever wore a 
shabbier black gown or a more threadbare cloak ? and 
perhaps it was the shame of this shabbinessthat made 
the owner of those eyes hang down her head, and 
draw the folds of her old veil more thickly down, and 
cower away fiom the sight, nor only for our gay youth 
but of Master Jeweller and his apprentices. 

* Here be diamonds f:om-Golconda, fit for the crown 
of the king’s majesty. set to the newest and the rarest 
fashion,’ said Master Jeweller: ‘what says your wor- 
ship to this new taste?’ 

* Thou and I, Master Jeweller, ought to take: shame 
and blame to ourselves, inasmuch asa lady stands by, 
who is fairer than all jewels in the world, disregarded, 
whilst thou and I are chaffering for baubles. _[ pray 
thee take the lady’s pleasure.’ 

* Not so,’ said the maiden. shrinking more into the 
corner and herself. ‘1 will abide your leisure, Master 
Jeweller.” 

‘Then art thou at leasure now, Master Jeweller.— 
Thou doest nothing mote for me till thou hast obeyed 
this lady’s will;’ and so saying the gallant affected to 
retire to the other extremity of the shop, and pretend- 
ed neither to see nor hear, whilst all the while he was 
looking with all his eyes, and listening with all his 
ears. 

The maiden trembled from head to foot. She in- 
ternally wished herself in any out-ot-way place of the 
earth, in any nook or corner, almost at the bottom of 
the sea, (people sometimes wish rather injudiciously, 


(Adam was thought quite an old-fashioned in those 
Gays as in ours. ‘How much want you for this crazy. 
ring ?’ 

‘ It is antique,’ said the maiden, with a sigh; ‘my 
father therefore said that the worth was the higher.— 
It hath been long in our family, and they say that the 
gem isa rare one.’ 

‘ y: people, when they carry their goods to mar- 
ket, always cry a great bush. But, at a word, for his 
lordship waits, five marks isthe highest I will give 
you, mistress.’ 

‘Hath it no bigher worth?” exclaimed the maiden, 
in very sorrowful tones. 

‘I will adjyudge this mattter, Master FeweHer,” said 
the youth, advancing. ‘I have ao admirable skill in 
jewels. I could estimate to a penny the crown of our 
leige lord the kiog. I know at aglance the water and 
the worth of adiamond. [know the weight of a 
stone without thy scales and balances—thy rubies, 
and thy emeralds, and thy topazes, thy onyx, and sar- 
donyx, and sapphires, there is no deceiving me in any 
of these things. Hand over to me the ring, aad I will 
tell thee the real valuation which thow shalt render to 
this lady ; and let me tel thee, Master Jeweller, she 
does thee no small grace in coming hither to traffic 
with thee her own fair sell.’ 

The maiden drew her veil more closely round her, 
and averted her face more determinately as the young 
gallant stood stooping by her side, hoping to catch a 
second edition of her voluminous look. 

* Five marks!’ exclaimed the gentleman. ‘Good 
sooth! thow ast either a blind man, or a knave, Mas- 
ter Jeweller. Say rather, twenty !’ 

The jeweHer lifted up his eyes, and the maiden 
lifted up hers. The youth went on eulogizing either 
her jewels of eyes, or her jewel of a ring—he knew 
best himself. 

‘A flaw, saidst thou? why, man, thy eyesight is 
flawed! Such jewels as these never was it my lot to 
meet with before. Five marks, saidst thou ?—thou 
showldst have offered thirty ! 

Again the maiden’s eye flashed upwards. 

‘ Why, in good truth, I am almost as blind as thou. 
What beauty! what water! what lustre! what form! 
what splendor! Would I not give a throne for such 
gems as. thine! Come, we will say five-and-thirty 
marks.’ 

‘Your worship is demented,’ said the jewelter. 

The maiden had by this time almost forgotten her 
own desire of remaining under her obscurity and per- 
sonally unknown, and jooked up in. the young cour- 
tier’s face, utterly forgetful that he was gazing in her 
own. 

‘ Beautifat! spetless! fair!'—the workmanship of a 
most divine hand. I wouldiit were mine own! Master 
Jeweller, thow shalt count out to this lady forty marks 
of gold:—nay, never wince, man, I will guarantee 
thy gain upon it. Fain madam, will this content 
you?” 




















‘Iam much beholden to your worship,’ said the 
maiden, curtseying low, while a fresh flush of the 
bright red current of life dyed her brow again bright 
ruby red. 

At a sign from the young cavalier. the jeweller paid. 
down the forty golden marks, which the maiden has- 
tily gathered up, with a degree of avidity rather strong- 
ty developed, and, drawing her veil more closely round 
her, with a low reverence to Master Jeweller, and a 
lower to the young gallant, she glided out of the 
shop. 

*} will see thee again, Master Jeweller,’ said his 
young worship. ‘ Take care of my newly-purchased 
ting, and to-morrow I will givethee thy guerdon ;” 
and so saying, the youth departed as though he was 
in haste, and—of course, quite by accident—happened 
to take the same course as the damsel. 





Somewhere about a stone’s throw from the venera- 
ble palace of his grace of Canterbury, within sight of 
the weathercock, and almost withia sound of the tick- 
ing of the old church clock of St. Mary's, stands a 
row of old fashioned, crumbliag-away houses, with 
very ‘ow doors, and deeply suaken windows, and high- 
pointed roofs, the faces of which look into a particu- 
larly narrow street, a3 yet uamodernized in its pave- 
ment, being neither macadamized nor asphaltumized, 
and having nothing but cobbles the wrong side up- 
wards for both man and beast to walk upon, and being 
faced’ by a row, onthe opposite side, as like unto 
themselves as though they hd been cast in the same 
mould, and were brethren of the same family, or like 
pease taken out of the same shells, or like their own 
reflection in a looking-glass. However, we have ao 
intention of carrying our readers:into the mansions of 
that side of the way. Our side had a profile that 
looked out upon the windings and the wanderings,. 
and the splashings, and the fumings and the frettings, 
and the passions and the pettings, and the comings 
and the goings, of our great grandfather Thames, who. 
went hurrying and fussing backwards and forwards, 
going his errands from one end of the tewn to the 
other, and, furthermore, into the country, day after 
day, seeming as if he would never get tired, and, at 
the same time of which we are speaking, just bringing 
up a little wherry, rowed by a couple of sturdy re- 
tainers, with certain glittering badges on their arms, 
who, having brought up their bark to.some:- certain ill+ 
fashioned, ungainly steps, covered with mud,. which 
led, by a particularly crooked, lame-making road,.to- 
the afore mentioned: street, paused to allow a certain: 
silent, sentimental, or sulky youth to disembark, and 
kiek his way with the points of his toes on the points 
of the ccbble-stoned pathway. 

‘Wait my return, said the youth, very much in the 
tone of @ master—and masters have rather a particular. 
tone sometimes—'‘wait here till [ retunn.” 

‘Anda pretty wait we are likely to have of it!’ 
muttered the two men. to.cach other, taking, however, 
most particular care that the gentleman as above 
should not hearthem. ‘Master Spencer has gone 
fishing for stars With his hook and line, and we shalk 
have plenty of time to catch plenty of colds before he 
comes back.’ 

‘Yes; and without any hook or line, by which: [ 


‘suppose you mean fine sj.eechifving, and looks like- 


‘sugar-candy, we shall just catch as many stars here, 
swimming in the old’ river, as he will with the help of 
his clerkship and‘books; and, as he spoke, the elder 
servitor pointed: to the bright reflections.of the stars, 


‘mirrored: in their silent beauty on. the face of the calm. 


river. 

‘And'why ?’ said’ the younger oar. ‘ He is a gainly 
youth, likely enough to make women look after him 
=-ay, maery, and. even rua after him. for the matter of 
that.’ 

‘True enough replied his comrade, ‘ with the fea- 
ther in his cap, and his embroidered: cloak—women. 
have a mighty good taste in mew when they wear jew- 
els—but Master Spencer will. find himself marvellous- 
ly passed: over in a grey suit and a student’scap. See 
you not that he has laid aside his bravery, and has 
made himself as. mean in his outward. manas some , 
thrifty houswife’s seventh son. Pak! that's never the 
way to make women look after him.! If he had asked 
me, | could: have told him a better tale than that.’ 

‘And much chance there is of his asking thee oz 





me! said the other ironically. 









‘He has a sufficiently pretty knack of getting his 
own way, without asking other people at all about ir 
responded the other: ‘but mother wit, told me to 
coax a flask of wine out of the cellar, to amuse 9ur- 
selves withal—so here's to thee to begin with." 

Meanwhile Master Spencer picked his way over 
the wrong-ended cobbles up the old-fashioned street 
and passing house after house of their wrinkled and 
antiquated physiognomies, paused at last, with an ait 
of most accurate precision, beforea particular and 
identical one, which he seemed to be able to disern 
from the others remarkably well, and in another mi- 
nute or so he had managed to penetrate into a dark, 
dim-lit chamber, which we may suppose he had often 
beea in before, as nothing about it seemed to strike 
him with any newness of surprise. An old grey-haired 
man was setting at a small table, the wrinkles of time 
being underlined with the wrinkles of thought. He 
was thin and cadaverous, and his worn out garments 
were hanging loosely on his emaciated limbs, while an 
air of intense anxiety pervaded his countenance, and 
an unceasing restlessaess his person, On the oppo- 
site side of that narrow table sata bluff man, whose 
comely face had been sunned by some thirty summers 
and who seemed to have found this world of ours a 
remarkable easy one to travel through, judging from 
the excellent stock of self-complaisance which he had 
accumulated on his journey. Nine-tenths of the wu- 
men of England, and we allow them to be the best 
judges in the world, would have pronounced him 
handsome—a judgment which he would have consid- 
ered strictly correct—but the one-tenth would have 
paused and considered, ?nd turaed away with a curled 
lip, and said that they would leave the man to his own 
good opinion—he possibly ate too much—or he drank 
too much—he was too round and too short; and he 
did not think enough; and he might do well enough 
for others, but not for them:—and this opinion was 
evidently that of a miiden who was setting in the cor- 
ner of the room, as far away from the gentleman in 
question as the limit of their domicile allowed, pre- 
tending neither to see him when he looked nor hear 
him when he s; oke. 

The entrance of Master Spencer produced various 
effects on the different personages in that dull, dusky. 
ill-furnished room. ‘The countenance of the old man 
brightened upon the youth, that of his comely visitor 
darkened, whilst the tace of the young girl, after its 
flashing joyousness, changed alternately from the 
semblance of red light to that white writing: paper. 

Master Spencer doffed his student's cap, and saluted 
the old man courteously. 

* How fures it with you, Master Aylmer? aad you, 
my bright-eyed Margaret?’ 

‘Call nothing yours till you have got it,’ said the 
bluff gentleman. 

‘Ah Master Smeaton, so art thou there again !— 
Wouldst teach mea croaking raven’s note! Call 
nothing mine till I have got it, saidstthou? In good 
sooth I will; and as many things as I desire, I will 
not only call mine, but make mine. They shall be 
mine by anticipation till they are mine by possess- 
ion.’ 

‘Speak thus of the things that thou canst buy? 
said Master Smeaton angrily. 

P ‘And what can [ aot buy?’ replied the young stu- 
ent. 

*Canst thou buy woman's love?’ said Smeaton, 
glancing at Margaret —‘ and will she not feel the inju- 
ry of so mean a thought.’ 

‘It is thine own thought that is the injury, putting 
so mean a value on the price which thou couldst offer 
Yes, I would even buy woman's love. But how? 
You, fair Margaret, shall be judge between us;’ and 
Master Spencer approached the maiden, and assailing 
her with eyes that needed no dictionary to explain 
their meaning, spoke in a honeyed tone—‘ Maiden, 
may not love be bought? and would not your sex be 
satisfied with the price of every thought, of every 
hope, of very feeling; of days spent in treasuring up 
every word that you might utter, every glance that 
you might speed; and of nights devoted, not to dull 
sleep, but to counting over the jewels of memory thus 
garned up? = And then for actions, asa part of the 
purchase money ;—actions that shoul! shield you 
from every grief; interpose between you and ever 
cloud, every trouble, every shade; actions whic 





should know aothing of self but to fence you round 
with an embrasure of lnveon every side! What say 
you, Mistress Margaret--might not love be even bo’t 
with such a price as this?’ 

‘The love of a queen!’ murmured Margaret. 

‘Good sooth!’ exclaimed Smeaton, ‘is it the fash- 
ion in these days for the young gallants to make open 
court to the maidens in the very eyes of their kindred 
and acquaintance? In my time, and that is not far 
gone by, such things were whispered in secret, and 
not brazened and blazoned abroad like the singing of 
some flaunting et & if they had been so, maidens 
would have flouted, and fathers would have frowned.’ 

* Maidens can frown in these days, Master Smeaton,’ 
said Margaret; and to prove which, for his particular 
benefit, she suited the action to the word in right good 
earnest. 

‘Girls are ever fond of gewgaws,’ muttered Smea 
ton; ‘but for grave, wise going men—why, Master 
Spencer, are you for saying that sage, pains-taking 
nen are to be bought?’ 

‘Ay, bought,’ replied Spencer to him; and then 

turning respectfully to the old man—* their good opin- 
ion is to be bought by reverence, by submission, by 
the affection, and the duty of a son.’ 
§,The old man’s face became more composed, more 
tearful as his eye melted into kindness in looking up- 
on Spencer, as he answered Smeaton—‘The youth is 
a good youth, Master Smeaton, an you knew him bet- 
ter.’ 

‘And how long may you have known him to find 
it out?’ asked Smeaton scornfully- ‘A few summer 
days hath he fluttered his butterfly wings around you, 
and now you count more of him the well-worn friend- 
ship of years.’ 

‘Nay Master Smeaton,’ said the old man, ‘the 
youth hath delved deep into occult sciences, and thou 
knowest that I have dabbled therein mine own self; 
it is theretore that 1 count much of Master Spencer; 
and Margaret, cood child, thinks gently of him for my 
sake.” 

‘ For his own, thou shouldst rather say,’ said Smea- 
ton, with a great spice of spleen; ‘and for thy scien- 
ces, why, Master Aylmer, is he such a knave as to 
lead thee blindfold in'o that bog—that quagmire ?’ 

* Master Smeaton, thy wayfaring life hath led thee 
altogether apart and away, so that thou canst not even 
see the great object which the greatest and the wisest 
men of the world have been so long striving after; 
but Master Speneer has been spending his youth in 
the grave study of the adept.’ 

*Good faith !’ exclaimed Smeaton—‘as if there 
were any other way of making gold than by working 
for it, or inthe way of the merchant, or the seafaring 
man.’ 

‘Ay, these are the ways, the every day, well-trodden 
ways of men of homely wits ; but then there are men 
whose minds, exploring the angelical roads of science. 
find among the higher mysteries that the baser metals 
may be transmuted into gold.’ 

«And Master Spencer edges you on into these fool- 
eries, doubiless of his own craftiness ?’ 

‘Thou callest these sublimities by such irreverert 
names, because thou art altogether in the dark both 
of their spirit and essence. Master Spencer, good 
youth, hath none of the craftiness of the invention, 
though he hath a rare knowledge of the influences of 
certain herbs and minerals, and the aspects of the 
heavenly bodies; but the sublime science of alchmy 
was, as far as my poor knowledge goes, cultivated by 
the wise men of Arabia, the Greeks also, and even the 
Chinese.’ 

* Give me patience, Master Aylmer! What crotchets 
are these that are sticking in your brain? What need 
have you to look after a lot of antediluvian fools, and 
walk in their footsteps?’ 

*It becomes not us to speak thus disparagingly of 
our forefathers; they were wise men, and they knew 
that under certain of the heavenly influences of the 
planets—’ 

‘ Fooleries of the planets—for you seem to me moon 
struck !—or, rather, fooleries of Master Spencer here, 
for he seems to be leading you, for purposes of his 
own, like a very will-o’-the-whisp !” 

‘Master Smeaton,’ said Spencer, ‘it seems to me 
you are making more free than welcome with a name 
which my father left in my keeping; and my senses, 





which, such as they are, are mine to make the best of; 





I beg of thee, therefore, to find some fairer ey Ky 


that we may joust upon, for I protest to thee, 


notwithstanding my various professions of gold-ma- 
king and love-making. I am at perfect leisure to quar- 
rel with thee, and am now at thy entire service.’ 

‘Thou art but a pert stripling,’ exclaimed Smeaton, 
‘and I confess that it angers me, and makes my blood 
hot, to see thee thus deluding a weak maiien, and 
misleading a blind man.’ 

‘Dost thou dare call my Margaret weak, and her 
{athe: blind?’ said Spencer. ‘Thou art altogether un- 
worthy of grace from either!” 

Margaret pouted her pretty lip, and the old man 
knitted his brows. Young ladies never vet teok it as 
any compliment to be called ‘weak,’ any more than 
old men like to be deemed ‘blind.’ 


To be Continued. 





THE GATHERER. 





Deferred Sensibility.—A client once burstinto a 
flood of tears after he had heard the statement of his 
counsel, exclaiming, ’] did not think I bad suffered 
half so much till 1 heard it tkis day. 





If marriage places woman in that spheie where she 
may attain the greatest happness, so does it advance 
her to a station ef power and responsibility. 

Her power over her husband’s happiness is almcst 
absolute. By wisdom, by steadiness by forbearance, 
meakness, she may be to him a tower of strength, but 
no tongue can tell the ways in which she may annoy 
and render him wretched. 





A pail of lye with a piece of copreras half as big as 
a hen’s egg boiled in it, will producea fine nankeen 
color, which will not wash out. This is very useful for 
the linings of bedquilts, comforters, ac. 





Woman have more strength in their looks than we 
have in our laws, and more power in their tears, than 
we have in our arguments. 





* You are the most handsome lady I ever saw said 
a gentleman to one of the fair sex. 

* I wish I could say as much for you.’ 

*You could Madam if you paid so little regard to 
trath as I have.’ 





Pretty Keen.—My dear,” said a gentleman to a 
young lady, to whom he thought to be married, “do 
you wish to make a fool of me?” 

“No,” replied the lady, “nature has saved me the 
trouble.” 





Effects of a Mother on her expected son-in-law.— 
“You've visited my daughter,a long time.” said an 
anxious mother to a young gentleman the other day, 
‘*What are are your intentions, Sir!” 

** Honorable, entirely so,” said the gentleman, “I 
intend ‘backing out,’ as the coachmen say.” 

“You do, do you? backing out, ha! and. pray sir, 
what may be your reason for deceiving the poor girl 
in that way!” 

“TI have several replied he. 

‘Well, name one if you can, you imp of Satan you 
little-waisted knock-kneed, pale-faced, no-whiskered, 
ill-begotten long nosed dolt; yuu thing, you scrape 

ou—” 
‘ “Your daughter said he interrupting her, “don's 
wear her bustle right, I have seen it one sided. Her 
dress maker tells me she is padded in a dozen places 
and wears two pair of stays: her false teeth don’t sta 
in well, and she puts castor oil on her wig, Madam 
can't stand such carelessness: you'll iet me off now I 
reckon.” 

But finding the old woman incorrigible and he 
being a little afraid of the old woman's deathly weapon 
(broom) made his escape by, backing out’ of the back 
door. 
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TO OUR AGENTS.—We will feel ourselves much 

iged to those gentlemen acting as Agents, if they will impress 

on the minds of subscribers in their neighborhoods, the absolute 

necessity of Mens payment. We have abandoned the aFTeR 

terms of $2 50, in 6 months or $3, at the end of the year. The 

terms are $21" aDvance. We can sustain the paper in no other 
way. 





Ture Swearer.—Probably there never was an era 
in which the crime of profane swearing was more prev- 
alent than the present; and although laws have been 
repeatedly enacted in christian countries for the sup- 
pression of this vice, yet they have altogether proved 
ineffectual. All Laws to suppress immorality by pe. 
cuniary fine will prove nugatory, where the party com- 
mitting the offence does no personal injury to an indi- 
vidual sufficient to cause complaint to be made in a 
Court of criminal jurisdiction, and one reason of this 
is—a supposed disgrace which ia attached to the name 
of “the common Informer.” 

To wht source shall we turn to discover the origin 
of the common practice of profane swearing. It ap- 
pears to us that there is one great primary cause for 
its prevalency above all others. If parents effectually 
checked their children, the moment they took the 
name of the Almighty upon their lips in an_ irrever- 
end way, this crime would be scarcely known among 
us. Children soon dread to take ‘name of God in 
vain,” where parents instil into their minds from their 
carliest years a knowledge of the heinous offence they 
are committing against the giver of every blessing they 
enjoy. Children thus brought up, will in after life 
avoid profane swearing; and although in their matu- 
rer age they run into many vices and follies, still it is 
a fact not to be denied, that we seldom find profane 
swearing among the number of their crimes. 

The ancient Hebrews had so great a dread of offend- 
ing the Almighty, by taking His name in vain, that 
there was one word peculiarly belonzing to the name 
of the Deity which they considered so sacred and ho- 
ly, that it was perhaps never used except upon very 
solemn occasions. The great Sir Isaac Newton nev- 
er mentiored the name of the Deity, without making 
a profound pause, and appearing almost overwhelmed 
with awe when he uttered the name of Gop. How 
painful then is it to the case of thousands, we hope 
many millions in our own country, to hear the sacred 
name blasphemed at every corner of our streets, and 
upon the most trifling occasions. Boys of ten or 
twelve years of age are found in the continual habit of 
profane swearing, unchecked by those of riper years, 
whose conduct too otten induces them to commit the 
crime: and we are sorry to say, frequently unreproved 
by their parents, guardians, or those by whom they 
are employed. 

There is one more subject upon which we desire tu 
make a remark—and that is, as respects the multipli- 
cation of Oaths, and the frequency with which they 
are admu.istered. Appeals to Heaven are made upon 
every trifling occasion in our Courtsot justice and es- 
pecially in our Custom Houses in the passing of the 
most trifling accounts as Executors, Administrators 
and Gaardians—and in a thousand other cases where, 
unless there be suspicios, they should be avoided :— 
There is no doubt but the common use of the Oath has 
taken away much, we were about to say, all awe and 
respect with which it shoul, Le revered and administer- 





ed : we frequently hear it said, * It is a mere matter of 
Form! ™ 

Offeaces against delinquents, speculations, swind- 
lersin_ official situations, and ethers might easily be 
severely punished by wholesome criminal laws, when 
a crime be discovered, without having recourse upon 
every trifling occasion to administer an oath. The 
common prevalency of administering Oaths will not 
bind an immoral man; while being obliged to make 
oath upon so mauy occasions in life, and some of them 
administered on such petty matters is a cause of sor- 
row and regret to those, who have been educated i® 
morality and virtue. 

If Oaths were not administered except upon occa- 
sions of importance, and with that reverential awe 
which it demands, we believe we should not hear evi- 
dence so contradictory given almost in every contested 
cause tried 1a our Courts of Justice. 





Caurce anv Srate.—The following, which we 
extract from the N. Y. Sun, we think cannot fail of 





arousing the attention of every man, who has a spark 
of patriotism or love of country, dwelling within his 
bosom. It is a subject for the American, and not the! 
politician. Ifthese things are attempted in the green, 
tree, what may we expect inthe dry. This daring at- 
tempt at our liberties, in arraying the worst passions 
of Catholic against Protestant, at our elections, is not 
the ravings of an obscure fanatical priest,it is the ma- 
ture deliberation of the highest Roman Catholic Ec- 
clesiastic in our State, a man of exalted learning and 
commanding talents. Bishop Hughes has injured the 
cause of his church, more than he can ever hope to) 
do it good. ‘le has drawn the eyes of the American! 
upon it and him, end we much mistake our country-, 
men, if any and every attempt to connect Church and! 
State, no matter from what source, will not be met as| 
an insult and outrage on American liberty. Ecclesi-| 
astical usurpation can never have an abiding place, on 


the free scil of Columbia. 


From the New Yo:k Sun, 


Turk Catnoiics AND THE Scnoors—ExTRAoRDIN- 
ary Movement.—We are not about to reargue this 
question; the agument was exhausted long ago; but 
our duty as public journalis s requires that we should 
allude to some strange proceedings that have recently 
taken place on the subject, as a part of the history of 
the times. An attempt has been made to bring the 
Roman Catholic Church into the field as a political 
party! A meeting was held on Friday night, aa en- 
tire ticket nominated to be supported at the election 
this week, and that meeting was harrangued by Bishop 
Hughes, and presided over and controlled by him and 
several other ecclesiastics! Thomas O'Connor and 
J. G. Gotsberger were nominated as the Catholic can- 
didates fur Senators. ‘l'en of the Candidates nomina 

ted at Tammany Hall were also nominated by this 
meeting; the other three, Messis. Field, Sanford and 
Gl zier were left off, and Micheal Walsh, Timothy 
Daly und Tighe Davy nominated in their place. 

Bishop Hughes in his political harangue told the 
meeting that he was assured that ail who were thus 
placed upon the ticket could be relied upon as true to 
the interests of the Catholics. 

This is one of the strangest movements that has 
ever taken place in this county. ‘The announcement 
of it filled the city with utter astonishment. If there 
was any probability that it would be persisted in, or 
countenanced by any considerable number of the 
Catholics it would bea very seiious aad deplorable 
affair. There is no one point upon which the whole 
American people are more sensitive than the least ap- 
proach to a union of Church and State. They are as 
jealous of priest craft as of king craft, as sternly op- 
posed to ecclesiastical as to political tyranny. This 
attempt to get up a politico-religious party has there- 
fore naturally aroused an American spirit, which it 





the tenderest chord of our national sensibilit i 
not at once abandoned by those who have cmbeched 
in it, they will have cause tu regret it to the latest hour 
of their lives. It will completely and forever ruin their 
cause, uniting at once, as they may see for themselves 
all sects, and all parties in an overwhelming majority 
against them. As the true and sincere friends of their 
— paaccis ———_ conjure them to pause before 
they trample under foot the privile i 
joy to this country. rae Cee ae 
We speak of these thing * more in sorrow than in 
anger.” Jt has been our pride to encourage liberal 
and generous views towards foreignerssceking a home 
among us, and particularly towards the sons of op- 
pressed and down trodden Ireland. Often have we 
defend.d their cause with zea! and energy, and we 
hope alwayste do so without violating the spirit of 
of our free government. We invited them to our 
shores because we belived that they were the friends 
of liberty, and imbued with the Spirit of our institutions. 
We rejoiced to see them rescued from poverty and 
thraldom abroad, where they were forced by law to 
contribute to the support of an overgrown nobility and 
of a religious sect to which they did not belong and to 
see them sit down here in peace and plenty, with the 
privilege of worshipping in their own way without 
molestation. We did not, and we cannot believe that 
they will strike a blow at ahe institutions of a country 
which has thus opened its arms to receive them. 


Tur Tocsix or Liperiy—is the title of a new 
black and white sheet, lately established in this city, 
for the purpose we suppose, of trying to make James 
G. Birney, president of the U. S. aswell as to do sun- 
dry other foolish things ** too tedious te mention.”— 
It is conducted by Mr. KE. W. Goodwin, portrait pain- 
ter, who although a very clever artiste, in his line will 
have some trouble in amalgamating his colors in this 
community. As is always to be expected in an abo- 
litionist, the Tocsin has some unmeaning jargon about 
‘* the infamous implements of masonry,” which liber- 
al and profound remark is called forth, because the 
Ohio Sziota Gazette, publishes an advertisement, for 
the sale of some slaves, and has in its columns a ma 
sonic cul. 

If the editor of the Tocsin desires immortality or 
respect for his opinions, let him go into one of the 
Southern States, and there promulge his abolitionism. 
There is nothing manly, nor worthy of commendation, 
in sneaking from personal responsibility, behind the 
petticoats of — here at the aorth. We again 
say. go tothe South, there “take the bull by the 
horns,”—enlighten the consciences and understanding 
of the Southern people,—-if they will not hearken to 
the blessed effeets of abolition or amalgamation, thea 
put a sword and a faggot in the hands of each slave— 
if all this should fail, aad the * crown of martyrdom,” 
should be the only reward; he will have deserved, and 
shall receive, at least a decent epitaph. We have 
promised it. 





Tae Exection in this state, closed on Wed. last, 
and foituuately for us, we ean give to some, at least, 
of our readers, intelligence, not a week old. 

In our city, we mention it with pride, that so far as 
we have knowledge, no election has passed off with 
more harmony and good order. We have not heard 
of a single breach of the peaee. This state of things 
is to be attributed mainly to the recent division of the 
wards, which has had the best possible effect in pre- 
serving order. One more change is necessary, and 
then rowdyism and dissipation will inave seen its end- 
It is, to have the election in this state, begin and 
end in one duy. Experience has completely shown 
that it is notonly entirely practicable, bui that public 
morality calls loudly for it. In time, money and oth- 
er concomitants, attending*a three days’ election it will 





will ke difficult to allay. Jt has touched most rudely 
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bea saving to the people of this state of nearly a 
million of dollars. This is the money estimate—with- 
out any reference to riots, bloodshed, drinking, and 
gambliag, which the length of time na‘urally calls 
forth. We trust the next legislature will alter the 
present law; we are satisfied publie opinion requires 
it. ; 

By the annexed returns, which we believe in the 
main are correct, it will be perceived, that the State 
of New-York has thrown a complete somerset. The 
Democratic gain this year. will probably be as great as 
as that of the Whig Hast fall. 


Dem. Maj. Whig Maj. 


Albany 578 Washington 1000 
Rensselaer 200 Ontario 500 
Columbia 450 
Schenectady 232 
Saratoga 200 
Montgomery, Senate, 600 (Ass. divided.) 
Fulton 150 
Madison 300 
Oneida 1400 
Herkimer 1300 
Dutchess 200 
Ulster 450 
Greene 700 
Orange 1300 
Oswego 2300 
Onondaga 877 
Jefferson 100 
Wayne 200 
Seneca 300 
Cayuga 300 
Chenango 300 
Yates 210 
New- York 140 
Kings Ass. 106 Senate 261 
Richmond 92 
Queens 400 
Lewis 200 


The latest sews from New-York is, the election of 
ten Dem. Assembly, one Senator. and an even charice 
for the other. Shauld this be the case, there will bea 
majoraty of one Dem. in the Senate, a large Dem. 
maj. ia the house, and the State Dem.from t2 to 15,- 
000. Verily this is a changeable world. 
ae 


Rutelligqgencee. 


Shocking Accident.—A ight nonin occurred 
in Cornish, N. H., a few days since. Mrs. Well- 
man, a lady 80 years of age, in doing some household 
work, canght her clothes on fire. ‘There being no 
other person in the house, except her hushand, who 
was helpless, in order to entinguish the flames she 
rolled upon the floor, but without success; she then 
wrapped herselfin a woollen blanket and while ia this 
situation a young man from without rushea into the 
honse and seized the clothes of Mrs. W., which were 
30 burned that most of them fell from her. Ske clasp- 
ed the young man so fast in her arms, that he was 
unable .to extricate himself, uatil he had carried her 
out of the house, when they both fell upon the ground. 

















a 





He then succeeded in bre king her grasp, and threw | 


water upon her which extinguished the flame. She 
survived but six hours. The young man was badly 
burned. 


Suicide.—Remember Cole, watchman of the rail- 
road depot, near the Pavilion, was found in the depot, 
yesterday morning, suspended by the neck; with his 
throat cut. . Hehad apparently jumped from a ladder 
after adjusting the rope and cutting his throat. He 
has left a wife and two childern and was a remarkably 
steady and industrious man. No reason is assigned 
for the rash act. His age was about thirty years.— 
Providence Jour. 





A Yankee painter,in order to convey an exalted opin- 
son of happiness of his country, represents a number 
ot angels armed with rifles, emigr:ting fromELeaven to 
the United States. 





The Croup.—An old subscriber called upon us yes- 
terday. and informed us that, by the publication in our 
columns a few days since of a very simple and easily 
attainable remedy for the croup, we hat been iastru- 
mental in saving the life of an infant of his on Sunday 
night. ‘The ingredients are, sliced onions, and sugar 
laid on the slices in layers—the syrup being adminis- 
tered. He wishing us to “keep it before the people,” 
asa sovereign and almost instantaneous remedy.— 
Sun. 


weal 





Price of Pork.—Pork is said to have been contract- 
ed for in Cincinnati at $2 per cwt. The last Sangamo 
Jouraal also states that contracts have been made at 
Springfield for several lots ta be delivered at that place 
‘during the approaching season at $2 per cwt., on a 
icredit of four months. 
| 








Lawyers anp Painters In Heaven.—A sign 
painter carried a bill toa lawyer once, for payment. 





‘any painters will ever go to Heaven, if they make such 
charges as these?” ‘I never heard of but one who 
‘went,’ said the painter, ‘and he behaved so bad that 
ithey determined to turn him out, but there being no 
lawyer present to draw up a writ of ejectment, he re- 
mained.” 


Vicksburg.—Up to the 16th no improvement in the 
jhealth of the afflicted city was perceptible. [It was 
\hoped that the fulling of the moon (which occurred 
|last evening) would bring with it a frost, 





(At Mobile the weather is so uncomfartably 
cold this season, as to be the cause of general com- 
plaint. 





John Branson, a seaman on board the schr. Alicia, 
at Baltimore, from Malaga, fell on d.ck from the fore- 
yard, striking the main rail, on the 9th of October, and 
was instantly killed. 








St. Clair Denny, tate captain in the U.S. A., has 
been appointed by the President, Paymaster, in the 
place of Elbert Herriag, esq. removed. 








Narried. 


On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Thomas C. Reed, of 
Union College, Schenectady Alfred B. Street, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Smith Weed, both of 
this city. 

Yesterday afternoon, by the Rev. Mr. Rawson, Mr. 
Albert P. Berringer, of Troy, to Miss Harriet, daugh- 
ter of William Mayell, of this city. 

On 3d inst. by the Rev. Henry Chate, Mr. John FI. 
Robinson, of the U. S. A., to Miss Sarah Ann Wal- 
den, of Portsmocth, N. H. 





DIED. 


Last evening, Charlotte Augusta wife of Stephen 
B. Hall, aged 23 years. 
| On the 3d inst. William L. Stillman, aged 22 
| years. 





AUTHORISED AGENTS. 
The following Brethren have kindly offered to act as Agents for 
ithe American Masonic Register. They are duly authorised te 
receive subser.ptions and montes on its aceount. 
| James Shaw 117 Houston N York 
Wm. Boardman 33 Joues st N. Y, 
| Joel D. Smith Castleton 
| James Teft Coeymans 
j Stephen 'T. Leggett Troy 
1§. D. Smith Lansingburgh 
| Joseph Blackburn Poughkeepsie 
| Jehn S. Weed West Greenfield 
| Ebenezer Mix Batavia 
| Blanchard Powers Cowlsville 
Myron L. Burr Il Lockport 
R Vary Roredino 
f& W Northrop Le Roy 
Samuel Graves Auburn 
A P Pfister Tuscaloosa. Alabama 





Isaac Cromie Louisville Ky 

AC Smith Mount Clemens Mick 
J H Lawrence Memphis ‘lenn 
Coraelius ¢ u ler Mobile 

Ww H Turner Savannah 

A © Davis Portsmouth Ohio 

A S Pfister Columbus Miss 

Jacob Nichols Wellsburgh Va 
Richard B Dallam St Louis Mo 
H Colman Liberty Mo 

George Fisher Houston Texas 

O Hughes Paris Ky 

Dr J A Whetstone Washington Ala 
Lewis S Deleplain Wheeling Va 
Rev Peyton P Sinith, Monticello 


, Wm D Johnson. Lagrange, Tenn 
; Sanders Shanks Shelb. ville Ky 
|‘ P Shaffner Cumberland, Md 
1K Biggs Williamston \ © 

C8 Curtis Jackson Miss 

J Cellner Vickshurg 


Joseph Gable ¢ arrollton Ohio. 

E B Shaw Hudson ; 

«© © \ Cormick Greenup Co Ky 
Geo A Wilson Holl Springs Miss 
J H Stiiman Favettevi e Ark 

W fl Roberts Milt.n Ala 





The lawyer after examining it, said, ** Do you think | 7 
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CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 


EACH MONTH. 


NAME. PLACE. TIME. 
Tempte Encampment, ; Albany | Md Friday. 
Temple R A.C vapter, | Albany 2d & 4th Tuesda: 
Mount Vernon Lodge | Albany ist& 3d T ay. 
Ten ple Lodge, Albany Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Washington odge, Albany 2ud and 4th Thursday 
Apolio Lod Troy Ist & 8d Tuesday. 
Apollo Chapter, Troy 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Apollo Encampment, Troy 3d Monda 5. 
Evening Star Lodge, West Troy 2nd & 4th Wednesday. 
Phocnix Lodge, Lansingburg Ist & 3d Thursday. 


Olive Branch 
: om 


re nt 
Ohio Lodge, No 101, . 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, 


Bethany Ge2. Ist Wednesday. 

1 ky t Nia. | 2nd Thursday 

Wheeling. Va-| ist Monday. 
>» 2d Thursday. 








Wheeling *.ncampment oe Ist Saturday. 
Washiugton Council, “ | 2d Monday ev o month 
Utica Lodge, 47, Utica, | last Thursday 
Oneida Chapter, 57. “« Ist Thursday. 
Utica Encampment,3 se 3d Tuesday. 
Mount Moriah, Louisville, Ky. | Ist & ad Mondaye 
Louisville Encampment do 4th Saturday. 
King Solom ns chapter do | 2d Monday 

yrian Council do | 4th Tuesda 
Abrams Lodge do | 2d & 4th Thursday 
Clark Lodge do | istand 3d Thursday 
Lodge of Autiqnity do | Ist Saturday 
Memphis Chapter, Memphis, Tenn | 3d Monday. 





Charles Steinagel Cincinnatti, Ohio |M M Lauch in Steubenville. Ohio | 





21 Tuesday. 
21 & 4th Tuesday. 
Ist & 3d Thursday. 
| do 21 and 4th Thursday 
Ogl-thorpe L.odge do Ist and 3d Monday. 
Sh Ibyville Chapter | Shelbyville, Ky | 1st Monday 
Solomon’s Lodge. | do 2d Monday. 
Lafs ette hapter No 11) La) range 3d. Monda 
Lagrange Lodge No 81 | do 2nd Monday 

s 


Memphis Ludge, 
Georgia Chapter 
Solomon Lodge 
Zerubbabel Lodge 





0 
Savannah Geo- 
do 





Peoples? Line Steamboits. 





The boats of the Peoples’ Line being now all in complete order 
will cont:nue to run between Albany and New-York, until furthe 
aouice as fuilows : 
The ROCtiESTER, Capt. St. John, and SOUTH AME 
CA, Capt. Brainard, will form a daily Night Line, one of them 
leaving the foot of Hamilton streecevery evening (except Sun- 
days) at_6 o'clock, through without landing. 

HALF DAILY NIGHIT LINE, at 5 o'clock. 

the NORTH AMERCA, our. ‘Vrnesdell, wili runa Halt, 
Daily Night Lane, leaving the toot of State street, every other cver- 
ing at 5 o’clock, making the regular land.ngs. 
For turther particulars, apply tu thecaytaims on board orat the 


fice on the Pier, foot of Hamilton street. jylt 





AN INDUCEMENT.—To any Brother procuriug us TEN 
or more subscribers for the Register, and forwarding the money, 
atter this date, we will resent for such trouble an elegant c: p- 
perp'ate engraved MASPER’S or R. A. APRON, (as the Bro 
ther may ch ose). printed on fine French white kid leather, and 
irummed in the best possible manner. The Aprun will be carc 
fully done up, and deliveredto any mercanti'e house, (to be sent 
wi thother goods) in this city, or the city of New York, or in any 
other way that.may be desired. 











q NENZRAL AGENCY, for Foreign and Domestic Law. col- 
lecuing and transacting business, Office Main street. ope 
poste the * FeLeGRapa” office, Houston, Kepub. of ‘T-xas, 
_The undersigned has made arrangementsin the United Srates, 
England, Prauce, Germany, and Vexico, for attending to clams 
of every kind,, and to she settiement of the estates of decvasedsol- 
diers aud Ovhers. 

Ait kinds vf! decuments, public or private, made out in original, 
in the Eugiish,. Bi:euch, Spamsh, German, Russian, and Malian 
languages, or :ravslated trom eituer of them into any one required. 

Old seutlers wil fiad the services of the ugdersigned useful in 
completing their iand titles, in cases where any of he formalities 
of the Mexican laws are wanting; or the execution thereof by the 
athoritices omitted, by procurmg authentia copies of the Same, 
‘rom the Mexican records to complete the chain of titles, 

Now setiiers and. land speculators can avail themselvos of his 

ervices, by having examined. the Spanish tules to Texas lands, 
and Consuding fim in reiavion to the genuineness and validity of 
the sume, previous to eniering lato tinal coniract 


Com eyaucing ot every description executed, ? “te 
ilo GEORGE FISHER, 
~<« 
a. 





7 
(ORNING & COOK Book-B.nders, 67 State, corner of Jamce 
strevt, (formeriy Middle Lane,) Albany, BLANK Booxs Of 
e e-y description made to order. Paperof aay size ruled to any 
patiern, « 
4 articular attention paid to the binding of music books, law 
| peri «ica’s, old books, newspapers, &c. &c, Th: y would respect 
vuy solicita share ¢1 pubsie patronage, 

By the recent improvements ju the above establishment, the 
pr -prietors are ready todo allknds «of BOOK, BINDING 
in the mos: neat and @ubstan lai manner Persons having to bind 
ior their libraries, will do well to cal. atthe above establsuticnst 

General satisfaction warranted, Prices to coniorm to tie 








Col Jonathan BerryMich Adrian = | Dr Allen Sprague Littie Rock Ark 








times. Albuny, 1840, ; 











POETRY. 


AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION 


Of hope is changed to fever’s hectic flush. 





For the American Masonic Register. 
THE THUNDER STORM. 
(From a manuscript i 
a protracted illness some years since. 
The clouds’ extended shade 
Veils the etherial blue and shrouds in gloom 
Forest and verdant plain.. In deep firm tones 
Proclaims the Thander from his rattling car 
He conquering comes; and each preceding flash, 
That gleams and threatens in the troubled sky, 
H his near approach. The veering clouds 
Still shift, arranging for the onset. Slow 
The murkier columns to the zenith roll 
And form a phalanx bold, that frowning wrath 
O'erhangs impending ; while the lightning’s rage 
Beneath, terrific in their sovereign sway. 
Now flies a forked shat at random through 
The sky, or quivers in the breast of earth ; 
Or chanse the oak, though clad in gnarled mail, 
omeaies receives it and obedient nods. 
ow darts what seems a fiery serpent front 
The ambush clouds and hizzes thro’ the air,— 
Aud now bursts forth a dazzling stream cf fire ; 
Flows on ia grandeur, and then—disappears— 
Lost in the boundless desert of the sky ! 
And as the lightning speeds with fury on, 
Uprends the earth, prostrates some sturdy oak, 
Or rolls augustly through the sky in flame,— 


The Thunder heaves the clouds, shakesthe whole air, 


And echoes loudly from the trembling earth: 
While downward pour—an inundation vast— 
The ample tributes of surrounding seas. 
The yielding vesture of the grassy plains 
Obsequious bows; the fores:’s leafy trees 
Stand, like a solemn herd extended wide, 
Pendent and dripping as the rains descend.— 
Its force now spent, the mount aerial moves 
From the clear’d zenith and subsides away, 
And with it all its gloom. The sun appears,— 
Robes the moist verdure in resplendent light, 
Aad gems the dripping leaves with trembling stars. 
Laved by the flood, eaeh parterre and vale 
Refulgent smiles ; and from the hillsides glide 
Bright streams like silver sparkling ; or serene 
Spreading o’er plain, reflect the sun with all 
His ambieat blue; or flow in modest state 


Not gaily pliant to the fragrant breeze. 
All nature’s countenance is wreathed in smiles; 
While animate creation from their close 
And hidden courts, with elastic bound, 

Or borne on buoyant wing, exulting come, 
And give their quickened energies to joy. 





THE BROKEN PROMISE. 


I knew men kept no promises— or none 
At least with woman—and yet knowing this 
With credulous folly still 1 trusted one, 
Whose word seemed so like truth, that & forgot 
The lessons I had learat fall oft before ; 
- And I believed, because he said he would come, 
That he would come—and then, night after night 
I watched the clouds and saw them pass away 


From the bright moon, and leave the clear blue sky 


As spotless, and serene, and beautiful, 

As if no promise were broken e’er 

Beneath it. Man forgets his busy hours, 

What in his idle moments he has said, 

Nor thinks how often woman’s happiness 

Hangs on his lightest words. It is not things 

Of great importance which affects the heart 

Most deeply, Kisses often weave the net 

Of misery, or of ‘bliss of humaa life,” 

There’s many a deep and hidden grief that comes 
From sources which admit of no complaint— 
From things of which we cannot, dare not, speak ! 
Aad yet they seem but trifles, till the chain 

Link after link, is fastened on each thought, 

And wound arround the heart. 
In secresy and silence—bat their power 
Is far more fatal than the open shafts 

Of sorrow and misfortune; but they pray 
Upon the heart and spirits, till the bloom 


poem written (in “ boyhood days,”) during 


[flags 
Through the green vale,—wending where flowers and 


B. W. 


They do their work 


And thas wear not the pleasures of the world, 
And sap at length the very springs of life ; 

Rut this is woman's fate. It is not thus 

With proud aspiring man. His mind is filled 
With high and lofty thoughts—and love, and hope, 
And all the warmest feelings of his heart 

Are sacrificed at cold ambition's shrine : 

He feels that the whole world was made for him, 
Nor broken proinises,nor hopes destroyed, 

Are e’er allowed a place on memory’s page ; 
Tis only woman, in her lonelicess, 

And in the sileat melancholly hours, 

Who treasures in her heart the idle world 

That has no meaning: and who live on hope 
Till it has stolen the colour from her cheeks, 
The brightness from her eyes; who trusts her peace 
On the vast ocean of uncertainty ; 

And, if 'tis wrecked she learns her Jot to bear, 
Or she may learn ta die, but not forget. 

It is for her to hoard her,secret thoughts, 

To brood o'er broken promises, and sigh 

O’er disappointed hopes, ‘till she believe 

There’s less of wickedness in the wide world 
Than in her single heart. 





ANXIETIES AND COMFORTS. 


The dreams which early moments deck’d 
Hope's sunny summer hours are o'er; 
Aod my frail bark at last is wreck’d 

On sullen reason’s rocky shore. 


I was a joyous streamlet, tost 

From hill to vale in eager play: 

And now among the mountains lost, 
Now sweeping o’er the plains my way. 


1 kiss’d the flowers—the woods I taught 
To echo back my song :—’tis past! 
Lost in the mighty sea of thought, 

The little streamlet rests at last. 


I trembled to the gentle breeze— 
Sent back the gorgeous sunbeams far ; 
Heard all the moonlight’s mysteries, 
And smiled with every smiling star. 


A mingling light of joy and love, 
Of peace and hope a blended sound : 
Heaven's azure arches spread above, 
And laughing nature all around. 


Ah! these were blissful moments: yet 
1 revel in their memory— 

And present cares and fears forget 

In that departed ecstacy. 





Yes! they are fled—those hours are fled— 
Yet their sweet memories smiling come, 
Like spirits of the hallow’d dead, 

And linger round their earlier home. 


Wrapt in the thought, my passions seem 
To drink th’ exhausted cup of bliss; 
Aad doI dream? Wasever dream 

So bright, so beautiful as this? 


Alas! I hear the thuuders roll, 

And wake, and meditate, and weep! 
Night's gloomy mantle wraps my soul, 
And cheerless sileace rules the deep. 


I tread my melancholy road. 

No more by vain delusion driven ; 
Hold solemn converse with my God, 
And track my onward way to Heaven. 


Then from the world’s proud glare I turn 
To yonder bright,and golden sky ; 

And there I study—thence I learn 

The worth of worldly pageantry. 





No more with dazzled eyes I look 
Upon yon vain and letter'd sage ; 
For nature is a gentler book, 

And deeper wisdom fills her page. 


Her groves to me are painted halls; 


break the charm of youth’s first,brightest dream 


"| from roe. which will be done if 
m 






Perfumes. her early morning air; 
Her mountains, castellated walls— 
And all is honest welcome there. 


Her concerts are of birds and bees, 
And rivers, and the glorious sea ; 
And holy are her revelries, 

Aad pure her joys as thought caa be. 


Why should I murmur ?—O'er this scene 
Tho’ night descend and thunders roll, 
Man may create a heaven within, 

In the still temple of the soul. 





AUTUMN. 


Leaves are growing, — 

Sad proof of summec‘s fleetness ; 
Flowers begin to fail 

And loose their blooming sweetness; 
Chilliag vapours breathe 

Their plaintive sighs before us, 

And beauty fades from all beneath 
The sky that darkens o’er us. 


Oh! that aught so fair 
Should for a season perish! 
_ Bat they have no share 
With hopes that mortals cherish ; 
Nay 3, the flowers shall bloom, 
When spring renews their gladness 
And above their transie: t tomb 
Shall leave no trace of sadness. 


Melancholy weaves 
Her subtle texture o’er them, 
Yet in mercy leaves 
A train ot hopes before them, 
Happy were the boon 
To our dark path extended ; 
For the charm that breaks so soon 
ls aye and ever ended ! 


Stay ; ’tis vain to sin 
The wane of human fe . 
Though there be ao spring 
To bring again its lightness. 
__. Let the blossems go 
Till Time renews their gladness. 
The harp of Autumn should not flow 
To life’s reluctant sadness. 








NEW ENGLAND TAVERN REMOVED 


4 Subscriber respectfully informs his friends, custom 
Mand the travelling public generally, that he has somaved treo 
his old stand, nine doors below, on the same side of the street, at 
the large and commodious house, heretofore known as the Nation- 
al Hotel, No. 159 Market street, and for a number of yearspast 
oceupied by Mrs- Crosby as a Boarding House. His reasons for 
removing are, that he can better accommodate his customers, and 
more of them, without any additional expense on their part. * The 
house is fourstories high, with a proportionate depth. It is divided 
into a large number of rooms, admirably calculated for families.— 
Men of business, or persons travelling for pleasure. travellers by 
rail-road, steamboat or stage, will ‘nd the New England wellad- 
apted to their accommodation ; being within five or ten minutes 
walk of the rail road, and within sixty or seventy rods of three 
steamboat landings. Breakfast will always be prepared every 
morning during the season of navigation, at 6 o'clock, for those 
wishing it, and intending to take the 7 o’clock morning boat for 
New York. Also,one at 7o’clock. An exeellent stable is also at- 
tatched to the honse, and every convenience for those travelling 
with their teams, &c. The subscriber embraces the present op- 
portunity to return his sincere thanks to those who have so libere 
ally patronized him at his old stand, and requests a continuance of 
their favors at the new one. His ol.) customers and the public 
generally are respectfully invited to give him a call, and he pledges 
himself to do all in his power to make their say while at his house 
both pleasant and agreeable. His terms willbe as they have al- 
ways been, viz. single meals 25 cents 

jel9—ly A-W.STARKS 
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